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A Monthly Magazine deyoted to Religion and Philosophy published on the 1st of every Month, 




iu the wonderful disposition of Providence, it lias been designed that truths revealed, per- 
haps for the first time to the sages of our country and treasured up by them in a monumental form, 
should cross oceans and mountains and spread among rations utterly foreign to us both in their 
past and their present lives. The Kantian revolution iu Western Philosophy the out-pourings of 
~ ' " ‘ r, the abstruse metapbysic* of the Post Kantians. tho 

ic Movement* the conversion and activity of Mrs. Besant, 
sr, the Great Parliament of Religions and the timely 
appearance of Swami Vivekananda have all been nnswervjngly tending to the dissemination of 
those great truths, Krip&nanda, Abhayananda, Yogananda and a whole host of convetta to 
Vedantism are Springing up everywhere. Science itself has become a willing tool in the hands 
of our ancient philosophy. The word Vedanta is nearly as familiar on the shores of Lake Michigan 
as on the banks of the Ganges. 

Iu the midst of such revivalistic stirring, noise and fervour abroad, it is painful to notice 
that materialism,-— such is the rosult of the one-sided Western education given in our Schools 
and colleges— should in one form or another still have a considerable sway in our own country. 
With a view to remedy this sad state of affairs as far as it may ’ be in our bumble means, it has 
been arranged to start a Journal devoted to our Religion ami Philosophy called the 

prabutfoba ffiba’vata or AWAKENED INDIA- It will be a sort, of supplement to the 

Brahmavadin and seek to do for students, young men and others what that is already doing so 
successfully for the more advanced classes. It will with that view endeavour to present the 
sacred truths of Hindu Religion and the sublime and beautiful ideal of the Vedanta in as simple 
homely, and interesting a manner as possible, and amongst others, will contain Puranic and 
Classical Episodes illustrative of those gre»t truths and that high ideal, Philosophical Tales 
and Novels of Modern type, short articles 011 Philosophical Subjects written in a simple, popular 
style free from technicalities and the Lives and Teachings of Great Sages and Bhjjitas irre>- 
pective of caste, creed or nationality, who are and ever will be the beacou Tights of humanity. 

The conductors of the magazine undertake the work purely as a labour of love and they 
have aecur~<l the sympathy and support of some of the eminent Thinkers of the day including 
Swami Vivekananda now in America. They look for no personal gain from the concern and 
their only aim is to get for i-ho truths of the Hindu Religion a a wide a circulation as possible. 
The subscription is fixed at the very low figure of R,e. 1-8 per annum, including postage, specially 
with a view to place it within the means of every one, however poor, who 1ms a regard for the 
higher iuterests of life. To our youths who ar»- misled by the glamour of materialism, the Prabuddha 
Bha'rata will ever be a continual warning voice and a religious instructor and to our more advanced 
brethren its pages will afford a pleasant and healthy spiritual recreation. It should therefore 
be the look-out of every young man to provide himself with a copy, and parents especially will be 
failing in their duty if they do not subscribe for the Journal at least i.i the interests of their 
children. 

P. AIYASAMI, *.a , b.l., 

B. R. RAJAM IYER, b.a, 

G. G. NARASIMHA CHARY A, b^., 

' ' B. V. KAMESVARA IYER,- b.a. 
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©nvselves. 

Tnr: ready response with which our prospectus 
has been favored on all sides, the eagerness with 
which our movement has been welcomed, and the 
support that has been generously promised to us 
in several quarters, all show that the time is ripe 
for similar undertakings, that there- is a real 
demand in the country tor spiritual nourishment 
-for the refreshment of the soul. But a few years 
ago, the Prabuddhu Bharat m or the B ru/i mavinih: 
would have been utterly impossible. The promise 
of many a western ‘ ism* had to be tried, and the 
problem of life had itself been forgotten for, awhile 
itt the noise and novelty of the steam -aginc and 
the electric tram ; but unfortunately steam-engines 
and electric trams do not clear up the mystery : 
they only thicken it. This was found mu. and ;» 

like that of the hungry lion, arose for religion 
and things of the soul Science eageriv offered 
its latest discoveries, but all its evolution theories 
and heredity doctrines did not go deep . oougli. 
Agnosticism offered its philosophy of indifference, 
hut no amount of t*n : »t kind of opium-eating could 
cure the fever of the heart. The Chri-riait Mis- 
sionary offered his creed, hut ns a era. tl would 
not suit ; India had grown too big tor that coat. 

Just then it was found, and hvre is : e wonder 
of Providential disposition, that iht. ,-vc> of 
the western world were them^iv. • to 

wards India, turned, not as of old for H e gold and 
silver she could give, hut for the more lasting 

treasures contained in her ancient sacred litem- 

* 

ture, Christian Missionaries in their eager- 



ness to vilifv the Hindu, had opened an ancient 
magic chest, the very smell of whose contents 
caused then to taint. Oriental scholars, the 
Livingstdnes of eastern literature, had unwittingly 
invoked a de tv. which it was not in their power 
to appease As. philologists are succeeded by 
philosopher*, Colebrookes and Caldwells give 
1 -ii th to Sclopenhaurs and Deussens. The white 
man and us fair lady stray into the- Indian 
woods and there, come across the Hindu sage 
under the btnvan tree. The hoary tree, .the cool 
shade, the -efresliing stream, and above all the 
hoarier, cocer and the more refreshing philoso- 
phy that fals f’ -m his tips enchant them. The 
discovery isouhlished ; pilgrims multiply. A San- 
yasin from ojr midst carries the altar fire across 
the seas. Tie spirit of the Upanishads makes 
a progress in distant lands. The procession 
develops inti a festival. Its noise reaches- Indian 
shores, and ic.hold ! our motherland is awaken- 
ing. 

We all rtmem.ber the story the Sleeping 
Beauty — how she was shut up by enchantment in 
a castle where she slept a hundred years, how 
during that time an impenetrable wood sprang up 
around her, and how at last she was disenchanted 
hv a fair young prince and married him. India may 
he likened to that Sleeping Beauty : die has slept 
very long indeed and thick lorests ol confuting 
creeds— social, political .*u»» : digit us have v.rown 
tip around her. The enchantment that sent her ,10 
deep was Providence itself, the most mysterious 
of all kinds of magic. When she began to sleep, 
the fair young prince -(the modern civilised world) 
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now •wooing’ her was not on the. scene. At present 
however, the lover’s suit is progressing, the thick 
lorests are clearing away, and the marriage of 
the. east ami the west, which promises to ooinoofT 
in no Ji-'tanr date, will he one of the grandest, the 
111,-si romantic and the most fruitful marriage- 

| ft 

known to history. 

The awakening we speak of, of which there is 
an abundance of symptoms on every side will 
however not he like that of an* eagle, which rises 
from sleep with renewed vigor and strength to 
roam and to light, but that of a nightingale melt- 
ing ‘the hearers hearts with its soft sweet 
melodies. Already the message of our mother- 
land has gone to' nations burning with social and 
political fever, and soothed them. To serve in the 
spreading of that message, and help in clearing 
away the haze that naturally prevails fn our newly 
awakened country, after so long a sleep, will be 
the ambition of t ho Journal we have, been en- 
abled to bring into life to-day. l ie task we 
have set to ourselves is lighter thin it would 
otherwise be, as there are journals like the Bruh- 
m avail in already working in the field with won- 
derful results. Ours is only a humble attempt 
in the direction of these Journals and sinpltcity and 
fervour will be our chief aim. We have : great faith 
in the system of teaching principles b r means of 
stories and indeed, as Swami Vivckamndn wrote 
in his letter to us There is a great geat chance, 
much more than you dream of, for thise wonder- 
ful stories scattered all over the Sanskrit litera- 
ture to he re- written and made popular.’ For 
th«No stories are not like the unhealth/, sensation- 
al. fifth-rate French novels of the day, the cobwebs 
spun by idle brains, but the natural flowers of 
great minds that could, from a Hknalayas-Iike 
philosophic altitude take a sweeping and sym- 
pathetic' survey of the human race. That is why 
they bear the stamp of immortality on them. Cen- 
turies rolled away before the Rjimflyana and Ma- 
h:\bhuriit u appeared, and centuries have vet to 
roll on before another of their kind can be made 
They are not older than the mountains, but they 
will live logger than the mountains, and have 
more influei>:e. One special feature of these 
stories is that .hey have a different meaning for 
every stage of Inman growth, and the ordinary 
man as well as the philosopher enjoys them, 
though each understands them in his own way. 
The reason for that is, that these stories were 



composed by men, far advanced in the ladder of 



human progress, some of wnom, indeed, wer% on 

the top-most rung. IIx tracts and adaptations 
from these. groat hooks will be* a chief feature of 
our Journal. 

1 1 i" 151,1 however, intended to fill the whole 
Journal with stories only. livery issue will contain 
a number of articles on serious subjects ; but care 
will he taken to make them simple and interesting, 
ami the technicalities of metaphysics wilt be scru- 
pulously avoided. We shall endeavour to act up, 
as far as we can, to the advice which Swarm Vi- 
vekanamla has kindly given us with regard to the 
conduct of the Journal.— “ Avoid all attempts to 
make the Journal scholarly : it will slowly make 
its way all over the world, i am sure. Use the 
simplest language possible and you will succeed. 
The main feature should be the teaching of 
principles through stories. Do not make it meta- 
physical at all. . . Go on bravely. Do not 
expect success in a day or a year. Always hold 
on to the highest. Be steady. . . Be obedient 

and eternally faithful to the cause of truth, 
humanity and vour country and you will move the 
world. Remember it is the person— the life which 
is the secret of power, nothing else. . , . — and 
be has generously undertaken to contribute to the 
Journal as often as he can. 

Though an organ of Hindu religion, the Pra- 
h n del ha Bharuta will have no quarrel with any 
other religion : for, really speaking, all religions 
are simply different phases of the same Truth, 
different methods of approaching God. ‘ l am 
in all religions as the string in a pearl garland,* 
says thv Lord. What humanity is to man, what 
existence is to living beings, that, VedAntism is to 
religions : it is their common essence, their inner 
unity, and as such, it can possibly have no quarrel 
with any of them— the whole has no quarrel with 
the part. On the other hand, it approves of the 
existing, differences, and even welcomes their mul- 
tiplication, so that no man might be left godless 
for want of a religion suited to his nature. 

This Vedantic ideal ot religious unity, or rather, 
of religious variety implies, not merely the spiritual 
growth of the individual from stage to stage hut 
also the growth of society by the due co-ordina 
tion of creeds. The Prabuddhu Bharata Will deal 
with both the aspects of the ideal. The individuals 
make up the society, and the advancement of the 
former necessarily results in that of the latter. At 
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the same time, society acts upon the individual, 
and conditions him. As the two are thus found to 
act and re-act on each other, it is necessary, that, 
side by side with the ideal of individual perfection, 

that of social perfection should also be presented. 

* 

The uical society, according to the Vedanta, is not 
a millennium on earth, nor a reign of angels, where 
there will be nothing but thorough equality of men, 
and peace, and joy— the Ved&nta indulges in no 
such chimeras— -but one, where religious toleration, 
neighbourly charity, ahd kindness even to animals 
form the leading features, where the fleeting con- 
cerns of life are subordinated to the eternal, where 
man. strives not to externalise, but to internalise him- 
self more and more, and the whole social organism 
moves, as it were, with a sure instinct towards God. 
This ideal will be steadily presented in these pages, 
but no attempt will be made to restore old in- 
stitutions which have had their day, anymore than 
to restore to life a dead tree. Our object wilt 
be to present the ideal, which, fortunately, never 
gt is. too old, leaving everyone to seek -his own 
path of realisation. The policy of breaking away 
from society and that of allowing it to grow of 
itself have, both of them their uses, and are equal- 
ly welcome. But it is our firm conviction, that any 
real social advancement towards the ideal can 
only be effected by the example and teachings of 
men, who are intimately acquainted with the foun- 
dations of our society, or for that matter, any 
society whatsoever, who, by means of their own 
perfection, can understand the successive stages 
of human evolution as fully and as naturally, as 
the old mn/i understands the child, the boy, and 
l he adult, who know that, whether we will or no, 
t he- progress of the society 'as well as of the indi- 
vidual is elways Godward, and know also that 
the means has always to be consistently subordi- 
nated to the end. Society is no toy and its archi- 
tects cannot be ordinary men. The truest social 
reform has, at all times, come only from men, who 
‘•trove to be good, rather than to do good, men 
from whose personal goodness sprang social 
advancement as naturally, as noiselessly and as 
beautifully as the smell from the full blown rose. 

Having thus far stated, at some length, the 
objects and methods of the present Journal, we 
leave it to our readers to judge for themselves 
how far they are right and deserve encouragement. 
The movement would not have sprung into exist- 
ence but for the active support of some really 



great men. * To work we have the right* and 
the fruits are cheerfully resigned to Him who 
guides all and Himself wants no guide. 



Ipavttra JSba’vata 

AND 

I'HE STORY OF XACH1KKTA. 



B iia' kata is the name of out- country, which 
foreigners have called India. Bharata is of many 
kindx. There is Brahma Bharata or the Bharata 
of the priestly class, who aim at /ml rut ion by ritu- 
alistic observances enjoined by the Vedas. There 
is Kshatriya Bhdratn of the military classes, who 
have, from time immemorial, been famous for their 
Vi, lour in the field of battle, and for the skill with 
wjjich they have protected the rights of the various 
classes of people that constitute a kingdom. There 
is Vanija Bbfireta or the BhArata of the mercantile 
com muni ties. Similarly there is Pevitra Bh&rata. 
or, Holy India as we may put it in English, of the 
raeny meu of internal light and peace, who. in con- 
formity with the exalted tenets of thet creed 
of creeds — the Vedanta— have concentrated theii 



minds on the glory of the Parumat man and quali- 
fied themselves for bliss thefc knows uo alloy. The 
character of this Pa vitro Bharata — i.e., mainly with 
respect to its aims— is illustrated by the beeutiful 
story of Nachiketa. There was a great king who 
had a son named Nachiketa. Prince. Nachiketa did 
not trouble himself much ebont mundane matters. 
He bad a devotional turn of mind. His instincts 
led him to the Parametman. Ho was desirous of 
knowing all ebonf Him. His fether performed a 
great sacrifice, at w tiicli all the worldly effects at his 
command were given awey to the officiating priests. 
The very territories of the king, including the 
royal domains, were given ewey Nachiket* asked 
his fether in a meditative mood—" Father, to whom 
do yon give mo P” The king replied — “ I give yon 
unto death." Nachiketa went over to the mansion 
of death, end lay down on the dais in front of the 
portal of his garden. Three days had so passed 
away; Yama turned op eventnally, and finding the 
royal youth et his gate, said — M Young mao, 1 am 
sorry to see you here without food or drink for three 
days. The wise here said that the man, who lies at 
the gate of another without food or drink for a day, 
takes away a great, deal of the gcod that belongs to 
him. Yon hero been at my gete, for three days 
like that. • I am certainly a loser to e groat extent 
by it. Let me compensate myself by granting yon 
three boons. Specify them as you please." Nnclii* 
kfcta began by saying— “ 0 Yama, rry first boon 
“hall be a mind free from passion and full of peace." 
Yama saw the direction in which the yotmg men 
was moving. He replied— " 0 Nachiketa, it be- 
hoves vou to ask for more useful and desirable 
things than this. Here are fair women, excellent 
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chariots, concerts of music, immense wealth, luxu- 
ries seldom known to men, take them all and many 
more like them. ! shall give you long life — ay, 
longer life than the longest yet known on earth, 
with perpetual youth and vigour. ,Takc them ail 
my good man and he happy." Xaehiketa replied— 

** 0 Yaiua, these are all subject to ‘the taint of a 
to-morrow.* i want that which in eternal aud which 
knows no beginning nor middle nor end." The young 
manstnekto his point. Yuma endeavoured Ida beat 
to get him out of it. • Hut all his efforts worn in 
vain. Nnchiketa had hi- wish. The Puramatman 
was revealed to him by Yamo. The Prince returned 
to his father’s house and lived like a Samyamee, 
or, spiritual anchorite, attending to the affairs of 
this world in the spirit in which one like him alone 
could attend to them He used to say to every one 
that asked him — “ who attained pre-eminent hap- 
piness ?" — in the words of scripture, "Brahma \ r iJ- 
tlpnotipa mm." — r.c., “ He, who knows the Supremo 
Being attains Supreme Bliss." This is the inuate 
wish of all good nnd holy men who form Puvitra 
Bhirata. It is thoir greatness that makes up the 
greatest greatness of Bharuta. It is this greatness 
of Bbfuata t*hat has secured for it tltd reve* -nee of 
the world’s population. Long live Pavitra BUarata ! 

P. V. Ramaswami Rajo, 

{Bar.-at-haw.) 

H fowler ant> a Serpent 

Thebe was an old lady of the name of Gautami 
w,ho was remarkable for her patience and trun- 
quillity of uiind. One day she found her son dead 
in eotisc«|uettce of having been bitten by n serpent. 
A fowler, by name Arjuimka, Itoutid the serpent 
with a suing, brought it before Gudtami aud said 
“This wicked serpent has been the cause of thy sou’s 
death. O blessed lady, tell me quickly how this 
wretch is to he destroyed ! Shall J throw it into the 
fire or shall I hock it into pieces ? Thia infamous 
killer of a child does not deserve to life longer.” 

Gautnmi replied • Do thou, O Arjunaka! release 
this serpent. It doth not deserve death at thy 
hands. By killing it, this my boy wilt not be re- 
stored to life and by letting .it live, no harm will be 
caused to thee. Who would go to the interminable 
regions of death by siuyiug this living crculure? 
Ili. se that make themselves light by the practice 
bf virtue, manage to cross the sea of life, even as a 
ship crosses the ocean. But those that make them- 
selves h« avy with sin, sink iuto the bottom, even 
aa hu arrow thrown into the water.' 

The fowler— ‘ I know, O thou lady that kuoweth the 
a me i^ence boiwesa right and wrong, that the great 
are afflicted at the afflictions of all creatures. Those 
who value peace of mind assign every thing to the 
course of lime, hut practical men aoou assuage their 
gnof by revenge Therefore, 0 lady, assuage thy 
grief by haviug the serpent destroyed by me/ 



Gautami—* People like us nr e i.rwx afflicted by 
Mich misfortune. Good men are always iu tent on 
vittue. the death of the lx>y was predestined : there- 
for*? 1 am utmhltt to approve of the destruction of 
this serpent. Brahmins do not harlmur resentment, 
because resent meut lends to pain. Do thou, O good 
man, forgive and release the ser|»eiit- «mt of coiupas- 
siou/ 

The fowler — * Lot un earn groat and iuexlmusti- 
ble merit hereafter, by killing this creature, even as 
a man acquires great merit aud confers it on his 
victim as well, by sacrifice upon the altar. Merit is 
acquired by killing an enemy ; by killing this des- 
picable creature, thou shall acquire great and true 
merit hereafter. 

Gautnmi — * What good is there in tonneutiilg 
and killing an enemy, and what good is won by not 
releasing an enemy in our .power ? Therefore, 0 
thou of benign countenance, why should we not 
forgive this serpent and earn merit by releasing it.' 

The fowler — * A great uu miter of creatures ought 
to bo protected from the wickedness of this one. 
Virtuous men abandon the vicious to their doom. 
Let me therefore kill this wicked creature. 

Gautami — * By killing this serpent, mv son, O 
fowler, will not be restored to life, nor do I sec that 
any other end will he attained hv its death ; there- 
fore, do t-hon, O fowler, release that living creature. 
It came not into life by our ordor, nor does it livo 
through out* sufferance, we have uo right to kill it/ 
The fowler said — 4 Nor had it any right to kill thy 
child, 0 sacred mother ?* 

Gautami— 4 Tho death of my child was a predes- 
tined affair, it was tho will of God aud the serpent 
was only the instrument. And even granting that 
it was tke real and only cause of my child's death, 
its committing a sin will not justify onr doing the 
same. It foil into error through ignorance and mu- 
killimr it will he much more than :»n error : it will 
bo a him commit t ud with knowledge and therefore 
wilfully/ 

The fowler: 4 By killing Vrilva, Imlra secured the 
beat portion of sacrificial offerings and so also 
did MaHndova by destroying a wicked sacrifice do 
thou, therefore; destroy this serpent immediately 
without any misgivings in tby mi mi/ 

Although thus repeatedly urged . by the fowler for 
tho destruction of the serpent, tho lnj<h -souled Gau- 
tnmi did not bead her mind to that sinful act. The 
serpent painfully bound with the cord, sighing a 
little and maintaining its comp- 'suit- with great 
difficulty, then uttered these word.- slmvly in iiumau 
voice. 

O foolish Arjunaka, what fault is thereof mine? 
I have no will of tuy own and mu not independent! 
Mrityu (the God of death) sent me on this errand ! 
By his direction have l bitten this child and notout 
of auy anger or choice on my part, therefore, if 
there be any sin *u this, 0 fowler, the ein is his/ 
The fowler stud * If thou hast done this evil led 
thereto by another, the sin is thine also, us tboo 
art an instrument iu the act. As in the making of 
an earthen vessel, tbe potter's wheel and rod and 
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other things are all regarded as causes, ho art thou 
0 serpent, a cause in the matter. 

Thf serpent said — 4 As the potter’s wheel, rod and 
other things are not independent causes, fven so I 
••! an independent cause ! Therefore ttiis is no 



air 



fa ’ mine, nor am I guilt/ of any sin ! Or if 
thou : rankest that there is sin, it lies in the aggre- 
gate of causes.’ 

yh- • *wler»aid — * Not deserving of life. O foolish 

one, why dost thou handy so many words, O wretch 

of rnent? Thou deservest death at rnv hands.’ 

^ % 

The- terpent replied — ‘0 fowler, as the ofticinting 
pries?* at a sacrifice do not acquire the merit <>f the 
act, even so should I be regarded with respect to 
the result in this connection.* 

The serpent directed by Mrityn, having said tin's, 
Mrityn himself appeared there and, addressing the 
serpent, spoke thus : 

1 Guided by Kala, (Time) 1, 0 serpent, sent t-hco on 
this errand and neither thou nor I am the cause of 
this child’s death. Kven as -the clouds Are' tossed 
hither and thither by the wind, X am, 0 serpent, di- 
rected by K&la. All influences appertaining to Satvra 
or Kajoa or Tam as have KAla for their sou), as they 
operate in all creatures. The whole universe, O 
serpent/ i* imbued with this same influence of KA la. 
Snu, moon, water, wind, fire, sky, earth, rivers and 
oceans and all existent and non-existent objects arc 
created and destroyed by KAIa. Knowing this, why 
do^t thou, 0 serpent accuse me ? If any fault at- 
tach to me in this, thou also wouldet be to blame-* 

The serpent replied— 4 1 do not, 0 Mrityn, blame 
thee. I only aver that I was influenced and direct- 
ed bv thee. Whether any blame attaches to Kala or 
not, it is not for me to say * 

Then addressing the fowler, it said 4 thou hast 
listened to what Mrityn has said; therefore it is not 
proper for thee to torment me who am guiltless, by 
tying me with this coni ! 

The fowler replied — 'I have listened to thee as well 
as t.» Mrityn and both of you are the cause of the 
child s death. Accursed be the wicked and venge- 
ful Mriivu that causes affliction to the good ! Thcc, 
r <ha!l kill, that art sinful and engaged in sinful 

lie is .* 

.drityu said,—* We both arc not jive agents, but 

a;e dependent ou KAIa and ordaiued to do our ap- 

r.tcd work. Thou shouldst not find fault with us, 
i: thou dost consider the matter thoroughly.’ 

Hardly had he said this, when Kala himself ap- 

? «red on the scene k ml spoke thus to the party 
a - vr in hied together. J 

t ^ ei,h 1 <>r Mrityn nor the serpent nor I, am guilty 

the <h*nth of any creatine. Wear,, merely the 
. media ie ,:uis<*s. The true cause is the past 
(a.uim.i />f that creature. The child here. 

• :e<i by the n-snli of its own karma in il H > p««t. As 

" >: ' n * himp of clay, whatever they wish 

: ■ make even so do men attain t.» v*u imis results 

er.ntned l»y karma. A., light :i ,|mv ur«- re- 

-•«*< | in i‘M li other, ho are men relai.d karma 
- "rioigli l heir own actions. Therefn, |, w ,. 



caused the child’* death, he timsclf was the cause/ 
Gautami said — ‘Neither KM*., nor Mrityn, nor the 
serpent is the cause in this nutter. This child has 
met with death as the result ot its own karma. I 
too have so acted in the past, bat ray son should 
now die. Let now K&la asd Mritr n retire fren this 
place and do thou Arjonska release this serpent.', 
Then KAla and Mrityu and «hcserpent and the 
fowler went back to th-ir respcCive places, but 
Gautami who knew thi truth snriled and said .to 
herself — ‘XV hat a dramiull this is iJCarmais itself r» 
conventional word. The ruth is, not m atqiu .jjwrw* 
hut by the bidding of th Lord, nay not an atom 
is outside Him and wba and where then ore life 
and death ?’ 

— (Adotedfrovi the Mahu^haeala.) 



Elements oftbc tDcba'nta. 



CHPTER I 

THE OBJEiT OF VEDA'NTA. 

It was a very 4 baaieous evening calm and fine* 
like the heart of aiotot. Nature seemed to be 
wrapt up in hersolf i blissful meditation— like a 
sago in Samadhi. Thoirds had gone to their nests ; 
tho cattle were safe i their eheds, aud after tbe 
day’s toil, man waa ither saying his prayers, or 
enjoying the repose tat reigned throughout. The 
nightingale alone wa pouring forth a flood of the 
softest melody, whic accorded very well with the 
sublime stillness ofthe hour. The soug of any 
other bird would lis> appeared silly at that nme. 
The gentle, unobtrave smell of the flowers of the 
evening enhanced iL swsetness, while flic geutle 
stream of the infant loon-light of the time U»o£ to 
it an ineffable obanr. The Jumna was flowing on 
at tin -usnal mnjosfcc jaoe. and ou its silver sands, 
now bocome clasricalby the wealth of assomatioa*, 
and on that spbruid moon-lit ewiuu^. .tsred 
Krishna acoompaxTri by the gopia, an* l Radha. 
Rukhmani and Srfyibama. The favorite flute wa* 
soon ou his lips, sod the tunc he sang at that silent 
hour. — ab ! who c*n describe it — was to the galaxy 
that surrotnded ktr a veritable magic spell. This 
harmony was not jowever to last long, for shortly 
after, Krishna mticcd a calf lying dead at a few 
yards’ distance ftwn them, and when approached, 
it was found to Is his most favourite one. The 
sorrow for the In* was general, but after musing 
for a w hile, Kifehnn said : ‘ No matter : it can he 
restored to life. There is one way for it ami only 
om*. nod that is, Iftnt every ouoof you should speak 
out wlmi she «M»*t miku'I'cIj desires at this honr, 
wind thought# tW moonlight, the river and this 
<*v« ni ng li<*ur put mfco iu-r mind. This, if honestly 
uiid frankly .said would bring hack the '*alf *n 
life. Such is tlkr power of ti n’ll. 
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T’ is wfts agreed to, «nd the ladies began one after 

* ® T > .f / \ • • \ 



i — — : - — 

witV. i hee in this d*Hgbthl moonlight in this Jumna 
which tit vs on ike meted silver.’ A third said 
‘I l»av- always Iven longng, and the desire is now 
iuu : isiiied 0! Krishna, for us much independence 
as man has, kngiug to set at naught ail social 
superstitions aiout woma.’s modesty, weakness mid 
so-icuuJj* all of which meidy mean woman’s slavery, 

to wear mate attire, and va Ik abont with a stick 
in hand an* shoes and turban jnst wherever I 
please.' Woman’s life, asi is, is simply a curse.’ A 
fourth said ‘I should lik to be a rishi saying his 
prayers on the Himalayasmd performing ablations 
on even trigs like these at tc very birthplace of the 
Gaiigt-s. Another said ‘Irish to go about helping 
lie- poor, looking after thesick and the wounded 
and cm ry consolation and iace to desolate homes. 
What selfish enjoyment mid be desired in this 
world so full of misery ? ‘ I shonld like to be a 
great orator’ said another lelivering, on evenings 
like t he , eloquent speetes on the reform of 
society, advancement of citisatiou and so ou, and 
be talked ubmt everywhere ‘These do not please 
me’ Said another ‘ I shonld ike to be the very har- 
mony tliat reigns in this hor, the iuner call:’ that 
pervades the world this spleiid evening.’ The tnrn 
passed on — one-' wanted with, another jewels, 
apotber beauty, and so on — tf it came to Satyabama 
and she said * my only wiskatall times, is to have 
you mv Krishna, tncompreli&ible cunning Krishna, 
all for myself.’ Then foIlowcRadha sayiug ‘Beauti- 
ful as oiu, bodies are, I wis that wo should cast 
them off and be the very kve that binds us both. 

- wish to be all hove and (thing else. There is 
nothing sweeter or more dutiful. * hast came 
uu mom aid’s turn and she sal ‘My Lord, what a 
runous drama yon have caved in so short a time! 
All ruy sisters here have spoknthe truth, but what 
pleas*' J one did not please tbrest, and that is be- 
cause the things desired havtno intrinsic virtue of 
their own. One thing howeve is common among all 

t ‘ ir, ) e .ty> a desire for hppiness and that too 
for that kind of happiness, knowing which the 
m.inti not wish to know urtlier and where it 

permanently abides; It is fchi stability, this fnll- 
n f S . S ° knowledge and this hippiness that all seek 
a i 'e, ut they seek for then: exact! where they 

. 'I 0 , large catalogue of things now 

es.ie y them itself shows that it is not in the 
power of any externa) thing togire what they seek. 
I bax^ learnt this, and knowing this, sit calm : and 

(■forth S P- or rather the self that alone remains 
three , Tl '* “ hanging externa) thing) are all the 
d b,i “ ,u,d k “°'vledge. All I 

•a" 2one t,h N 1 3b ° ald deSire nothin & and be the 
than i# o sooner were these words spoken, 

signs of Hfp r' V 1C ^ a ^ rea ^J begun to show 

lovely group. ° Se “ P ^ danced with W before fche 



Unkhmani’s w jul-i i:i the above story are pregnant 
with wisdom. To umlvt si a mi them aright, we shall 
study the. story a little imnv .closely, flopi Lnkshmi 
wants jewels: she thinks that they would make 
her happy. Here, evidently the desire is not, for 
jewels us such, but for the happiness wlihdi she 
expects them to give. Gopi Sarasvati thinks about 
Lnkshmi’s request within lu-rself ‘Jewels l have 
known, tit e y please ii is true, but- only for a while. 
A more lasting pleasure is that of learning : no- 
body can rob me of that: sol want learning. It will 
make me perfectly happy.’ Had Lakslimi already 
known about the happiness which jewels give, 
doubtless, she would have asked for something else. 
Itis therefore plain that the mind seeks not for more 
happiness, bnt for happiness with a new element of 
permanence added to it, and it. tries one thing after 
another u ml says ‘ this won’t do: this won’t do.’ 
Had the happiness from jewels been stable and all 
sufficient, the mind would have rested there, and 
there would have been no louging to know about 
learning and the happiness that it conld give. 
In other words the knowledge of jewels Is uot all- 
sufficient, because the happiness from it is uot all- 
sufficient and stable. Where there is perfect happi- 
ness, there the mind does not seek to know further, 
for desire means insufficiency — want. Therefore 
perfect bliss is identical with all-knowledgo (t. e., 
the absence of necessity to know further), and no 
bliss can be perfect unless it be all- knowing as 
well as permanent. So perfect happiness means 
all-perruanenco all-knowledge and all-bliss. The 
mind is constantly seeking for perfect happiness, 
i.e., for the above indivisible triad. Life is nothing 
but a chain of experiences and under the prompting 
of the inner impulse to seek this triad, we try 
one filing after another, wealth, learning, beauty, 
fame, &v., and after ages ami ages of experience 
come to know what Rukhmani has .said — tlio t no 
external tiling can ever give what we seek. 

The result is, the mind gives up the futile search 
and ceases to do its only function — that of project- 
ing itself into the external world, and searching for 
and collecting experience. But. the cessation of this 
function ilia's not mean total annihilation of life. 
There is an ultimate substratum of consciousness 
behind the mind, as is daily seen in, sonnd dream- 
less slumber where the mind is at rest. This con- 
sciousness is always present, it is permanent. Does 
it want to know anything outside itself, or does if, 
want anything at alt Y Mo, for t he mind by which 
it communicated with the outer world bus already 
given up its work as useless. When I go to' office, 
1 wear my coat and turban. Suppose I resign my 
office work as uot worth my while : then I lay aside 
the turban and coat and remain free. Similarly when 
the search after external things is found not worth 
the while, the mind is laid aside and the conscious- 
ness behind it lives bv itself : it does not want 

to know anything outside, nor does it w&nt anything 
at all, and it always is. In other word.s it is all 
permanence, knowledge and bliss. It is this three- 
fold componnd which is called the Self.’ 
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The mind, in all its longings after external things, 
i v as we have seen, really seeking the above indi vis- 
bio compound — the Sell — only in the wrong place, 
as the beetle in the story of Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
escape from prison, that went seeking after butter 
smeared on its own head. Therefore does the 
Upanishad say ‘ Behold, not indeed for the hus- 
band’s sake the hnsband is dear, but for the sake 
of the Self is dear, the hnsband. Behold, not 
indeed for the wife’s sake the wife is dear, but for 
the sake of the Self is dear, the wife.’ 

This Self is not myself, or thyself for, the ‘mine’ 
and ‘thine’ belong to the mind which, as we have 
seen must cease before the Self is realised. In the 
light of the Self, the differences of I and You are 
not. The aim of the Ved&nta is to point out where 
the Self is and how it can be reached. Whether we 
will or no, we or rather all living creatures are really 
seeking the Self in all their doings and the Vedanta 
only helps us in shaping onr efforts in the right 
direction. 

Seekers after (Bob. 

1 . NANDA, THE PARIAH SAINT. 

It has been well remarked, ‘ how poor a thing is 
man if above himself he cannot erect himself’ : and 
this erecting of onrselves above ourselves means 
nothing more than drawing out and developing the 
divinity that lies concealed in us. Man is 9. com- 
pound of brutality, humanity and divinity (Tanias, 
Rajas and Satwa) and in proportion as the last is 
developed, the other two leave him. Not the least 
remarkahle of those that sncceedcd in this develop- 
ment of divinity — this erecting of oneself above 
oneself — was Nanda otherwise called, as we shall see 
why, Tiruna la iynvar . 

Nanda was born in the Pariah caste, about six 
hundred years ago. The pariahs arc probably the 
remnants of the ancient non-Aryans of the land ami 
are, as is well-known, a despised class. They are 
regarded as outside the pale of the great Hindn 
castes — Brahma.Kshatriya.Vaisya andSudra — , and it 
is considered pollution for a man of t ho three higher 
castes to approach a pariah. They are in some places 
attached to land as serfs and in others live bv cnlti- 
vating the soil and are, for their labor, rewarded 
with a share of the produce, just enongh to maintain 
themselves and their families. In no case however, 
have they the opportunity for growing rich or owning 
property. The religions generosity of the higher 
castes having seldom been so great as to reach 
this neglected factor of the community, it has been 
quite passively suffered to build its own society 
and its own pantheon, and the result is a number 
of gross and furious social customs and a multitude 
of < 1 em on i ae 'go d s . 

The paraohevy (the quartersof the pariahs, always 
remote from those of the other castes) of Adhnmir* 

# In the diatitotof South A root, Madras PresfdencjT 



in which Nanda was born did not, we may be 
sure, differ in any leading feature fiom those of to- 
day. A number of small, unveit dated, single roomed, 
hovel-likehuts with, pumpkin creepers covering their 
tops and scattered too wildly to he classified i* to 
streets or rows, black earthenware generally kept 
outside the huts, broken mud wj-IIs, heaps of rot- 
ting bones and other fikby mater abounding on 
every side, cocks and heis that chuckled and bode 
their time, dogs thatbar’ved all day long, half-naked 
women that barked ofteier and louder and troo)>s of 
dirty, sunburnt and naketchildren play ingor quarrel- 
ing — such were the snnoundings amidst which onr 
great saint was usheredinto the world. Our actions 
are mixed in character, ptrtly good and partly bad and 
Nanda, to whom it wasgiven, by the goodnes^of his 
previous Karma, to set*n inspiring example to the 
world and grow into gel, was destined, by Mu* nec- 
essary counterpart of ho same Karma, to be born 
in the midst of a barhrous community : but the 
beanty of Providence nsuch that our very punish- 
ments are blessings in .isguise, and the apptueufly 
unfavorable conditions, under which Nanda wa» 
born, themselves provei to be. as we shall set*, for his 
own good and indireety for that of the wo’ 1,1 
Kven in his early by hood, he was. as we may 
easily understand, unike the other boys of the 
paraehery: his very ply consisted in making figures 
in clay of God, i.e., adie at that age wanted Him 
to be — a stont, black man with bold whiskers, a 
huge laee turban, hig-heeled native shoes, and an 
axe or a scythe in hismndand at thosame time very 
trustworthy, and kin and mercifnl to those that 
sought his prot. ; ion To make such clay gods, to 
sing and dance arouti them, to carry them along in 
procession, to organie an infant band of baktas 
(pious men) and mak festivals for his gods were his 
chief juvenile spoi’ts. The small circular gopuram 
(tower) of the Sivitetemple in the Brahmin part of 
Adhanur had a strage fascination for his boyish, 
imagination for fclere were beauty, grandeur 
and, as be conld not.pproach it, mystery enough to 
set them forth in relef. It was this love of the 
grand, the beantifnhnd the mysterious that was 
remarkable in Nand, and chiefly contributed to his 
salvation. He wonll often wistfully gaze at that 
tower wondering a its shape, size and grandeur 
and bnsily form gueses abont the treasure under- 
neath concealed tohs view, which it was meant 
to glorify. Often as the village god passed in 
procession with torchlight, music, drums and VofRo 
chant, Nanda. followed by other pariah boys won Id 
run forth to obtain a view, however distant ot the 
festival and return deeply impressed with the pro- 
cession and its poetic associations. He had an in- 
born respect for all holy things — temples, festivals, 
Brahmins and the Vedas, which his low birth tend- 
ed grcatly^ to develop. 

As he grew into manhood, his imaginative feivonr 
and piety also grew with him and deepened 
and he bcenwo more and moro eager to contribute 
what he could, however bumble it might bo, 
to the service of the Lord. It is the tendency of true 
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1 to grow till ii overflows the heart, suul then it can 
ii- i ... nger be shut up within, but must necessarily 
show itself out in action. Narnia long thought 
over what be could «o to please the Lord : lie was 
not rich : he was of low birth : no kind of charity 
readily suggested itself to him. One day while 
seriously thinking over the matter, it struck him, all 
on a sadden that he might supply temples with 
leather for drums. To hill, there was something 
vin.’iosfc miraculous in the very suddenness of the 
thought and he rose up vitli joy and exclaimed 
1 the Lord has spoken to ne. He has commanded 
me to supply his drums wifi leather,’ and lie imme- 
diately *et about, preparing it. The Lord, indeed, 
does always keep conversing with us, only, we do 
not hear Him : and of the things we offer to him 
He chooses, not by their v.lue (for He is Himself 
the Lord of all things) bix by the love and piety 
with which they are offered The labor of procuring 
leat her, of wetting and taming it. and cutting it into 
proper sizes, henceforth beanie to Nanda a sacred 
pastime, and the very smellcf leather roused in his 
imaginative mind a group c holy associations. 

He hail a few friends in the parachery, (it is a 
pity that their names have lot been handed down 
U> posterity) who shared his nthusiasm and sympa- 
thised with him in his labon Every now and then 
he would speak to them of Cod’s glory and grace, 
smear himself and them wit) sacred ashes, and one 
day, while there was no work o be done on the fields, 
he stole away with them (w.must remember that 
these pariahs were slaves uder the village land- 
lords) to a famons temple aew miles off, called 
Tirn punkoor now known s Old Vaitheesveran 
koil. They went ronnd th village three times, 
repeatedly besmeared themsives with sacred ashes 
and shouted forth the namesif Siva. Nands. was 
beside himself with pious e nth si asm and danced and 
wep». and after sunset, when he temple doorR were 
opened . suit, forth to the piest his offerings of 
eocoamns. plaintain fruits ani loads of leather. He 
and \»is companions stood atside the temple at a 
little distance from the flagstaff, and from there 
obtained occasional glimpses >f the Image within. * 
Their joy, particularly that of Nnda, knew no bounds, 
when they, beheld for the firs time, though from a 
distance, the mysterious sanctasanctorum of the great 
temple all radiant with light. The ringing of bells, 
the crowds of neat looking picus devotees, the reci- 
tation of sacred verses, the pnjs, the burning of cam- 
pb r, the worshipping with light and other imposing 
rjtiwils of temple, and aiove all the Lin gam 

(Imago of Siva^ itself, which br its very form filled 
the whole place with a pemliar solemnity and 
sacred ness, far exceeded his grandest expectations and 
impressed his imagination much more deeply (here 
his low birth was *n advantage, to him) than they 
aid, that of the Brahmin worshippers inside, who 
were familiarised to them. 

There was to him there a mystery only half cleared, 
and a solemnity he had never known before : 
he eagerly drank in t,he spectacle which to him was 
new and fascinating ; tears flowed in torrents from his 




eyes and his emotional communion with God became 
every moment closer and closer, t.ill at last he became 
completely absorbed in meditation and all thought 
expired in the enjoyment. Those that saw him 
were filled with wonder at the steadiness- of his 
devotion, his self-absorption and the serenity that 
shone in his face in spite of his low caste, and 
before he woke from his devotional trance, a large 
and admiring crowd had gathered around him. The 
sensation created at the time was so great, that his 
visit to Tii-up unkoor has made a distinct epoch in 
its history and richly added to the glory of its 
temple, for tradition assorts that while he was stand- 
ing behind the flair-staff and struggling to get a 
view of the Lingam inside, Siva took pity on him 
nnd oi-derod Nandi (the image of a bull placed op- 
posite to the Lingam in all Sivite temples) to 
move a little to one side, that His low caste devotee 
might, get a view of Him : and accordingly unto this 
day, the huge figure of Nandi at Tirupunkoor is 
placed not, exactly opposite to the image of Siva 
but, leaning to one side. 

(To be continued). 



Doing goo& to tbe Morl£>. 

(A class lecture delivered in America.) 

BY 

Swa'.MI Y I V B h' A # x A N 0 A . 

Ouv duty toothers means helping others; doing good 
to the world. Why should wc do good to the world ? 
Apparently to help the world, but really to help our- 
selves. We should always try to help the world ; that 
should be the highest motive power in us, but, when 
we analyse it properly, we shall find that this world 
docs not require onr help. This world was not made, 
that I or you should come and help it, I once read a 
sermon in which was said all this beautiful world 
is very good, because it gives us time and opportunity 
to help • thers." Apparently, it was a very beautiful 
sentiment; but, in one sense it was a curse ; for, is it 
not a blasphemy to say that the world needs our help ? 
Wc cannot deny that there is rnuoh misery in it; to go 
out and help others is, therefore, the highest motive 
power wo have, although, in tho long run we shall find 
that it is only helping ourselves. Ah a boy I had some 
white mice. They were kept in a little box and had 
little wheels made for them, and when the mice tried 
to cross the wheels, the wheels turned and turned, and 
the mice never got anywhere. So with the world 
and onr helping it. The only help is that you get 
exercise. This world is neither good nor evil ; each 
mail manufactures a world for himself. If a - blind man 
begins to think of it, it is either as soft pr hard, or 
cold or hot. We are a mass of happiness or misery; we 
have seen that, hnndreds of times in our lives. As a 
rule, the young are optimistic,andthe old pessimistic. The 
yonng have all life before them;apd the old are com- 
plaining; their day is gone; hundreds of desires, which 
they cannot fulfill, are struggling in their brain. Life 
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at an end for them. Both arc foolish. This life is 
jither good nor evil. It is according to the different 
ates of mind in which we look at the Avorld. The 
ost practical man would call it neither good nor evil, 
ire, by itself, is neither good nor evil. When it keeps 
i warm, we say : — “ How beautiful is tire !” When 
burns our fingers, we blame the fire. Still 
was neither good nor had. We use it, it produced in 
? the feeling of good or bad; and so also is this 
orld. It is perfect. By perfection is meant that it is 
jrfecfcly fitted tq meet its ends. We can all beper- 
ctly sure that it will go on, and need not bother 
lr heads wanting to help it. 

Yet we must do good ; itis the highest motive power 
e have, knowing all the time that it is a privilege to 
jlp. Do nob stand on a pedestal and take five cents 
id say, “ Here, my poor man,” but be grateful that the 
jor man is there, so that by giving to him you are 
)le to help yourself. It is not the receiver that is 
essed but the giver. Be thaukful that you are allowed 

► exercise your power of benevolence and mercy iu 
le world, and thus become pure and perfect.. All good 
its tend to make us pure and perfect. What can wc 
D at best ? Build & hospital, make roads, or erect 
larity asylums ! Ye may organise a charity and eol- 
ct two or three million dollars, build a hospital with 
le million, with tie second give balls and drink chain* 
igue.aml of Uie tlird let the officers steal half, ami the 
*.st may linailv retch the poor, but what are these ? 
ne mighty wind, ii five minutes, can break it all up. 
fhat shall we do then ? One volcanic eruption can 
veep away all our roads, and hospitals, and cities and 
aildings. Let usgive up all this foolish talk of doing 
jod to the world. It is not waiting for your or my 
elp, yet we must work and constantly do good, because 

is a blessing to *ursclvcs. That is the only way we 
in become perfot. No beggar ever owed a single 
mfc to us, we ow< everything to him, because he has 
lowed us to exercise our powers of pity and charity 
l him. It is entrely wrong to think that we have 
one, or can do g<od to the world, or have helped such 
id such people. It is a foolish thought, and all foolish 
loughts bring rrisery. We think we have helped some 
le and expect hm to thank us, aud, because he does 
pt, nnhappinesscomes to us. Why expect anything P 
: we were really unattached, we should escape all this 
ain of vain explication, and could do good work in 
le wor ld. Xcv:r will unhappiness or misery come 
trough work cone without attachment. This world 
ill go on will its happiness and misery through 
emit}'. 

There was a poor man who wanted some money, and, 
imehow, he h:.d heard, that if he could get hold of a 
host or some iptrit, he could command him to bring 
loney or anything he liked ; so he was very anxious 
) get hold of a ghost. He went about .searching for 
man, who w>uld give him a ghost, and at last he 
>und a sage, vith great powers, and besought this sage 

> help him. I'he sage asked him what he would do 
ith a ghost. “ I want a ghost to work for me; teach 
ie how to get hold of one, sir, I desire it very much;” 
jplied the man. But the sage said, “ Don’t, disturb 
ourself,- go h>me.” The next, day Lite man went again 
) the sage and began to weep and pray •* Give me a 
host ; I must have a ghost sir, to help me..” At last, 
ie sago was disgusted and said, “Take this charm, 
spent this rmgie word, and a ghost will come, and 
hatever you say to this ghost he will do. But beware; 
icy are terrible beings, and must be kept, continually 
usy. If yon fail to give him work lie will take your 
fe” The man replied “ That is easy ; T can give him 



work for all his life.” Then he went to a forest, and 
after long repetition of the magic word, a huge ghost 
appeared before him, with big teeth, and said: — “I am 
a ghost. I have been conquered by your magic. But 
you must keep me constantly employed. The moment 
you stop I will kill you.” The man said : — “Build me a 
palace,” and the ghost said, “It is done; the palace is 
built.” “Bring me money,” said the man. “Here is 
your money,” said the ghost. “ Cut this forest down, 
aud build a city in its place.” “That is done,” said the 
ghost; “ anything more?” Now the man began to be 
frightened and said: — “I can give him nothing more 
to do; he does everything in a trice.” The ghost said : — 

“ Give me something to do or I will eat you up.” The 
poor man could find no further occupation for him, and 
was frightened. So he ran and ran aud at last reached 
the sage, and said, “ Oh, sir, protect my life 1” The 
sage asked him what was the matter, and the man 
replied: — “I have nothing to give the ghost to do. 
Every thing I tell him to do he does in a moment, and 
be threatens to eat me up if I do nob give him work.” 
Just then the ghost arrived saying, “I’ll eat you up; 
I’ll eat you up, and he would have swallowed the man. 
The man began to shake; and begged the sage to save 
his life. The sage said: — “ I will find yon a way out. 
Look. at that dog with a curly tail. Draw your sword 
quickly and cut the tail off and give it to the ghost to 
straighten out.” The man cut off the dog’s tail and 
gave it to the gliost, saying, “ straighten that out for me.” 
The ghost took it and slowly and carefully straightened 
it out, but as soon as he let go, it instantly curled up 
again. Once more he laboriously straightened it out, 
only to find it again curled up as soon as he attempted 
to let go of it. Again he patiently straightened it out, 
but as soon as he let it go, it curled up again. So he went 
on for days and days, until he was exhausted, and said, 
“1 was never in such trouhle before in my life. I am 
an old veteran ghost, but never before was I in such 
trouble. I will ■ ;ke compromise with you,” he said to 
the man. “ You let me off and I will let you keep all 
1 have given you, and will promise not to harm yon.” 
The man was much pleased aud accepted the offer 
gladly. 

This world is that dog’s curly tail, and people have 
been striving to straighten it out for hundreds of years, 
but when they let go, it eurls up again. How can it be 
otherwise? One must first know, how to work without 
attachment, then he will not be a fanatic. When we 
knew that this world is like a dog’s curly tail aud will 
never straighten, wc shall not become fanatics. They 
can never do real work. If there were no fanaticism 
in the world it would make much more progress than 
it does now. It is all silly nonsense to think that 
fanaticism makes for the progress of mankind. Itis, 
instead, a retarding block, by making hatred and anger 
and causing people to fight each other, and making 
them unsympathetic. Whatever we do or possess we 
think the best in the world, and those things we do not 
possess are of no value. So always remember this 
eurly tail of the dog whenever 3 'ou have a tendency to 
beco me a fanatic. You need not worry or make your- 
self sleepless ; the world will go on. When you have 
avoided fanaticism then alone will you work well. It 
is the level-headed man, the calm man, of good judg- 
ment and cool nerves, of tireat sympathy and lov<-. who 
does good work. The fanatic has no sympathy. 

That is the first. Great Furusba, who has neither 
hands nor feet, yet moves the swiftest; bus neither 
eyes nor ears, yet sees and hears everything; is Him- 
sell - uneomprehended yet comprehends everything. — 
S're ta.sretdro) lanisha d. 
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THE IDEAL KARMA YOGIN. 

Syva'mi Yivekilnandn concluded one of his class 
lectures on Karma Yoga, delivered at New Yoxk in 
the following words : — 

“I will tell you in a few words about one man 
who carried it (Karma Yoga) into practice. That man 
was Buddha. He is the one man who ever carried 
this into perfect practice. All the prophets of the 
world, except Buddha, had external motive power 
to move them. The prophets of the world, with his 
exception, can be divided into two sets, one set who 
say they are Gods come down on earth, and the other 
who say they are messengers from God; and both 
draw their impetus from outside, expect reward 
from outside, however spiritual may be the 
language they use. But Buddha is the only 
prophet who said ‘ I do not care to know your 
various theories about God. What is the use of 
discussing all the subtile doctrines about the soul ? 
Do good and be good. And this will take yon to 
whatever truth there is.* He was absolutely without 
motive power and what man worked more than he ? 
Shew me in history oue character who went so high 
above all ; the whole human race has produced but 
one such character ; such high philosophy ; such 
sympathy ; this great philosopher, preaching the 
highest philosophy, and having sympathy for the 
lowest animals, and never making any claims. He 
is the ideal Karma Yogin, acting entirely without 
motive, and the history of humanity shows him to 
have been the greatest man ever born; beyond com- 
pare of all others, the greatest combination of heart 
and brain that ever existed, the greatest soul-power 
that was ever manifested. He was the first great 
reformer the world ever saw. He was the first who 
dared to say, ‘ Believe not, because some old manu- 
scripts are produced, believe not because it is your 
national belief, because you have been made to believe 
from your childhood, but reason it out, and after you 
have analysed it. then, if you find it will do good to 
ou« and all. believe it, live up to it and help others 
to live up to it.’ He works best who works with- 
out any motive power, neither for money nor any- 
thing else, and when a man can do that, he will be 
a Buddha, and out of him will come the power to 
work in such a manner as to transform the world. 
This is. the verv ideal of Karma Yoga,.” 

i O 



Him the Atman swords cannot kill, fire cannot burn, 
water cannot moisten, wind cannot wither : invulnerable, 
imburnt, unmoistened, undried. He is eternal, all-per- 
vading, immoveable, unchangeable. He is the All. He 
is said to be unseeable, unthinkable, unalterable : know- 
ing Him to be such thou needest not grieve. — Blmga - 
vadgita. 

Polish a diamond and the brightness cometh of it- 
self : in a similar wise, make pure tby miud and God 
will shine there of His own accord. — SVee Santananda 
Saraswati. 
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Gbougbt* on the Bbagavab (Btta. 



Ok all the great treasures bequeathed to us by our 
forefathers, there is none, excepting, of course, the 
Upanishads, so priceless as "the Gita. It is a verit- 
able song celestial and in its universality rivals 
God Himself. There is not one system of ethics,, 
religion, or philosophy that d*os not silently take 
a corner in that wonderful little book which is, as it 
were, the Pantheon of the world The most appar- 
ent contradictions find there i common meeting 
place and in the boundless diversity of its. elements, 
there is a harmony as sweet andinspiriug.as that of 
the rainbow. The several memxers of the human 
body do not more willingly worl together, the dif- 
ferent strings of a well-timed dolin do not more 
beautifully harmonise, than the great And apparent- 
ly contradictory systems of the Stnkhya, Yoga, Kar- 
ma and Bhakti in that celestial song of the Lord, 
and in the words of the grea; prayer “ A’hdUdt 
pathitham thtyam , Ac.,” it may wjll be said that all 
the rivers of the great religions of the world joy- 
ously empty themselves in the mean of the Gita. 
Here is what an English writer ha to say about it — 
“ It is the work of the highest spHtual genius, the 
most deliberate and careful coniructive skill, the 
most earnest desire of spiritual uaity, and a spirit 
is moving through its speculative depths that could 
not be found within the limits ol any creed — the 
spirit of universal religion.” 

One groat feature of the Gita is, that it is not too 
high for oven the infant inquirer, no.* too low for the 
highest philosopher. It provides wth a singularity 
of breadth, for every stago of humin evolution and 
has something, to teach every man that makes him 
better and purer- 

Another feature is that it. is infintely rich in its 
suggestivenoss. One reads it a hmdred times and 
even then one cannot say that one lies done with it: 
and the reason for it is that tlit Gita is not a 
treatise on philosophy nor a handbook of theories, 
but a conversation— a conversation, n»t however, be- 
tween one man and another, nor one wiich took place 
several thousands of years ago which grandmother- 
ly history has preserved for us, bn a daily', nay 
hourly, minutely conversation bet weene very man and 
God. As there is poetry in every me of our do- 
ings — reading, weeping, laughing, de., so there is 
philosophy too, for philosophy is but tie higher form 
of poetry', and we are conversing wi:h God, in the 
sense of the Gita, every moment of our lives. This 
is why the Gitii is so perennial in its suggestions. 
It appeals to you in every phase d your life, in 
every' mood of your mind, and as ' you arc 
infinite in your inside, so is the Gita. You are 
living ever in its presence and there is a verse 
for every one of ns there, in that book of life. 
Living as we do, as much under it as under the sky, 
let us know where vve are and learn to regulate all 
oui actions in its abounding light and live more 
and more consciously in its presence. It is with this 
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purpose that, that little book him been prescribed, 
among a host of others, for constant reading (PArft- 
yaim). 

Before entering into the subject of tho Gita, it 
may be well to consider the circumstances under 
which it was horn. As it is well known, it was deli- 
vered by SYee Krishna to Arjuna on the occasion of 
one of the greatest buttles of the world. Here, two 
Very interesting questions naturally present them- 
selves — (1) why it- was delivered to Arjuna in pref- 
erence to others, and (2) why the particular hour of 
battle, so apparently unfitted for calm thinking 
was chosen. 

'Taking the first question, it seems exceedingly 
strange at first sight, that Krishua should have chos- 
en Arjuna for bis disciple, while there were better 
man available in the Pandava camp itself. There 
was, for instance, Yudhishtra the very incarnation 
of virtue. Literature has no better example to pro- 
sent, of human goodness than this Dharniaputra 
who was in truth the hero as a good mau (goodness 
demands more courage and heroism than wickedness) 
and whose whole life was one continued proof of 
the greatness of goodness. 

(To be continued). 



ante Greatness or IDasubeva 5astr\>. 



BY T. C. Natarajan. 

CHAPTER I. 

What ! Have not Kuiuaswaray Aiyer, Muthu- 
Bwamy, Subbmh, Venkateswara Aiyer — have not all 
these come ? Yon fool, why don’t yon go and bring 
them man ? 1 have never seen a bigger fool than 

you. Hun out and fetch them man. said a voice 
in a wav which showed that it was accustomed to 
be obeyed. * I, J. I. I, wc-we-we-went and ea-and, 
ca-aud called them. They said, they, they, they — ’ 
4 Stammer out' impatiently exclaimed the first 
voice again * stammer your life out yon rascal. 
Run out and fetch them, l say. Then you may be 
stammering all day long’ : and Mnthu, otherwise 
called Mottai (the bald-headed) at once ran ont 
stammering. The voice, that commanded him be- 
longed to Mr. Narayana Aiyer the great Deputy- 
Collector of Madura, now enriched with a prefix 
Dewan ^Bahadur and a suffix C. i. k. — for some 
serv ices. * signal' us they were called, during a recent 
famine but more through the favor of the Govern- 
ment G<>ds. You «!«*/ certnioly have heard of 
Dewan Bahadur S. Narayana Aiyer, c. f. E., (other- 
wise there is no excuse for you, and not to know 
him argues yourself unknown) whose name ap- 
peared so many times in print in the Fort 67. 
George Gazette itself whenever be was transferred or 
given privilege leave, who was every year freshly 



immortalised in tho Revenue List of the Presidency, 
who was more than once thanked by the very grate- 
ful Court of Wards, for tho able management of 
some estates entrusted to him, whose common 
sense was vouchsafed for, by the Collector, Mr. 
Assfoot himself, who condescended to remark that 
asfurasheknew.his deputy was intelligent; who was 
spoken of or roferred to in the local newspapere at 
least once a month (such was the understanding), who 
had several times tasted the honor of a Municipal 
Chairmanship, and of whose other merits we can 
at present only say, Ac., Ac., Ac. One thing'how- 
over we could not, without greatly offending him, 
omit to mention, and that was, that he was known to 
the Secretary of State mid the honorable members 
in the Privy Council, for, hie tiutue had been very 
prominently referred to in ouc of the Judgments 
of the High Court which went up to Englaud for 
appeal. Ah soon hs he beard, that that particular 
Judgment went np to the Privy Council for appeal, 
it is said, but I do not profese to know this person- 
ally, that he specially thanked the Judge, who had 
done him the honor of a reference in his Judgnieut. 
These however are official matters, with which 
fortunately we shall have nothing more to do 
in the story. One or two non-official circumstances 
that went to make up bis greatness, we most how- 
ever note. Iu the first place be was rich. Secondly 
be was princely in bis charities to the Brahmins 
and bad, by puhlio subscriptions and so forth, built 
mnuy chattraois and hospitals. All these made 
him very popular. Besides he was n man of large 
sympathies and noble seutimoots and there was for 
him, as we shall see, a grand future, which many 
might envy. 

After sending away Moltai, he went inside the 
honsonnd there finding Yasudeva Sastry performing 
puja in his usual grand style, said ' Vasu, enough, 
close yonr abop soon; people are waiting. To-aay 
is not like other days : go on, finish the business 
soon ; look sharp.’ But what was the importance 
rf that day, that even the gods should be so sum- 
marily dismissed ? Narayana Aiyer was giving a 
feast that day to bis friends in honor of the 
alphabets newly affixed to hie name. It was a 
grand gala-day with sumptuous entertainment and 
music And other festivities, and the hoefc was really 
elated with joy, at the happening of no great an 
event in bis life and heartily spoke to his friends, 
of the causes that brought it about. — how his fame 
and ability had attracted the notice of bis Excel- 
lency the Governor, how eagerly he was sent for, 
how respectful and kind the interview was, how 
dexterously he managed it, bow much his Excel- 
lency was struck with the nobility of his character, 
the high type of his intellect, his eloquence aud 
his statesmanship, and very much more iu the 
samp strain Indeed, it was bis opinion, and his 
friends too shared in it. — that, if ever there was 
any great man, be was one. It was difficult 
for him to think of himself as anything lees than 
a Dewan Bahadur, c. I. E. When be went to bathe, 
there he wee a C. i. s. When eating, again was 
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he a o. r. K. At no moment was he anything except 
a 0. ». k. No other Native l)y. Collector had that 
benutifnl suffix. The three lotters were more to 
him than Ihe i-hrco loiters of the Prana vain of 
which to innch is said. And to add to this, that 
the Govern r should have sent for him ah ! — who 
could calmly hear such greatness ! 

There was, however, one person in the household 
whom the day’s festivities did not seem to have 
pleased, and that was strangely enough Mrs. Nara- 
yana Aiyer he* self. The Deivan Bahadur noticed 
the coldness in her face ; ho wanted very much to 
be congratulated by her, — but in vain. He showed 
his readiness to go shares with her in the matter 
of his new honor, and when they were alone during 
the night, called her ‘Dewan Bahadur Seetha 
Lakshmy (that was her name: c. I. E.»to which 
she only replied 4 I feel sleepy, let us go to bfcd.’ 
Narayana Aiyer, c. i. e., was exceedingly annoyed 
at 4 this cold nonsense’ as he called it, but checking 
himself said, 1 I tell you this is the evil of ignorant 
uneducated, illiterate wives. What ! I get two rare 
titles Dewan Bahadur and c. i. e., and you fool 
you do not know their value, any more than an ass 
knows the smell of camphor. Tell me, who else, 
which other Deputy Collector, has got these titles. 
There’s not even a Dewan Bahadur among these 
Deputy Collectors. And then who else had an inter- 
view with the governor ? You fool, you have no edu- 
cation and where’s the good of my telling you 
these. You kuow nothing : this is the evil of ignorant 
wives. We must educate our women, educate them 
at ouce/ 4 Certainly this very night/ replied Seetha. 
* If getting mad over meaningless little things 
means education then God spare us from it. I have 
been watching you Oarefnlly all this day, and you 
have been almost heside yourself. Good God 1 What 
vanity, what self-praise, what joy at silly things 
and empty name ! What is there in the three letters 
C. i. H., my dear ? We may as well dub ourselves 
x. y. /.. and feel mad over it, surely man is not 
horn for such playful nothings and -if we dunce 
to-day. like a jackal that, tasted honey, to-moriow 
we might weep like, a helpless child. Is this lifer’ — 
4 1 see’ interrupted the mortified Dewan Bahadur 
4 1 hoc, 1 see, it is the devil of a Vasu that has 
spoiled you ; the wicked Vasudeva, Stuttry as he calls 
himself, lias robbeil you of your brains I shall 
break his knavish pate to-morrow and now let the 
devil fake care of you’ ; so saying he pushed her a 
little and left the bedroom in no very pleasant mood 
Seetha followed him took him by the arm, fell at 
his feet, and with tears in her eyes entreated him 
to return ; «l»e gently soothed his anger saying 
4 My dear, I have been too rash ; kindly excuse me. 
I was too hasty; Do you think I am insensible to 
the honors showered upon you. Are they not. mine 
as well ? They arc really more mine than yours for 
you have other concerns to engage your attention, 
but to me yon, your honoi’S and your fame are ihe 
only concern. Wluit is there more pleasing to the 
Wife than the good reputation of the husband. The 
husband is our joy, our wealth and our God, My 



dear, I know you are incapable of getting angry 
with me : you love me so well and our love ean never 
suffer... ’ — words which only a woman knows how 
to speak and which in her month form aresil power 
too much even for a Dewan Bahadur and c.i.u.. put 
together, to resist. With kind words, betel chewing 
and sandal smearing the rest of the night passed 
on pleasantly enough. 

i To be continued.) 



THE SPIRIT UNIVERSAL. 
Translated from Namma'lwar’s*Tiruvoymozhu 

‘ Jt is I that made a)! this ocean-girt world j 
It is 1 that become all this ocoan-girt world : 

It is I that own all this ocean.girt world ; 

It is I that dug ont all this ocean.girt world : 

It is I that ate up all this oceau-girfc world :* 

Wedded to the Lord of the oceau-girt world, 

— This is what my daughter (mind) says, 

and Ye mou of the ocean -girt world what shall I say 

to you ? 

I am all this visible earth : 
f atn all this visible s-y • 

I am all this visiblo tire ; 

I utn all this visible wind : 
t am all thin visible ocean’ : 

Wedded to I ho ocean-colored Lord, 

— This is what my daughter says, 

and ye men of the visible world what shall I say to you ? 



Extracts- 

Body is ihe bant by which we must cross the river of 
life. Forgiveness is the oar by which it is so to be pro- 
pelled. Truth is the ballast that is to steady it. The prac- 
tice of righteousness is the rope for dragging it along 
ditlicull waters ; and the wind to urge its sail onwards 
is charily . — The Mahdhhdraia. 

Attachment m worldly things is productive of evil. 
The silk worm is finally destroyed by the cocoon that 
if sol I" weave*. — / hid. 

Who eonhl have thought such darkness lay con- 
cealed 

Within thy beams O sim ! or who could find 

Whilst My, ami leaf, alid insect stood revealed. 

That to »n<*li countless orbs 'thou mad’stus blind! 

Why do we then shun death with anxious strife? 

If light can thus deceive, wherefore not life? 

— Blanco White. 

Tliedivitio effort is never relaxed ; the carrion in tlu- 
sun will convert itself to grass and Mowers : and man 
though in brothels,- or jails, or on gibbets, is on his way 
to all that is good and true. — Emerson-, 

The end of education is to know ourselves and the 
world : the means for this end is to know the best 
which has been thought and said in the world . — Maihew 
Arnold . 

God is vovoalod, whenever a man helps his neighbour, 
or a mother denies herself for her child, whenever a 
soldier dies without a murmur, or a sailor puts out into 
the darkness to rescue the perishing. — Mrs. Humvphrey 
Ward. < 

A wise man on earth is a man fallen among wild 
boas I s. — Plato. 



* A great Vuishnavito poet, philosopher and aaint. 
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IRews ant> motes. 



Swami Saradananda who is now in London is 
to go shortly to New York to take the place of 
Sw&mi Vivekauanda now in England. 



More Sanyasins to England : — Swami Vivekd- 
nanda is expected to be here by the end of this year, 
when Swami Aveddnanda another disciple of Sree 
Paramahamsa Ramakrishna Deva, will sail for 
England. 



Mr. H. Dharmapala, General Secretary , Maha- 
Bodhi Society sends us the following most sympa- 
thetic letter. 

“ All hail to the Prabnddha Bhdrata. 1 seiul 
herewith one pound sterling in the name of the Maha- 
Bodhi Society for the ‘ Prabnddha Bhdrata.' May 
its mellifluous fragrance purify the materialistic 
atmosphere of fallen India! Your efforts will he crown- 
ed icith success and ' Prabnddha Bhdrata ' will 
surely awaken the lethargic, sons of Bharat VarshaP 



Swami Vivekananda in London : — 

/ 

“ Here in London, Swami Vivekananda lias been 
holding class lectures, 03, St. George’s Road, S. V ., 
every Tuesday and Thursday both in the morning 
and evening. The number of his students lias 
been increasing very rapidly. He lias, therefore, 
opened a question class whiph he holds every Friday, 
at 8-30 P.M. It is a great wonder, indeed, that 
the Swami lias been able to attract, from the very 
commencement of the course of his lectures, so 
many men in a materialistic city like London, 
where none cares a fig for religion, where politics 
reigns supreme in the minds of the people, espe- 
cially now at the time of the London season— -the 
season of halls, feasts, and all sorts of entertain- 
ments. He who lias once listened to the great 
Swami, is tempted to attend every lecture that he 
delivers. We cannot but own that the man pos- 
sesses a great magnetic power or some power 
divine by which be even draws so many Londoners 
towards him. Many a lady and many a learned man 
here have become his students. To-day Rev. Canon 
Haweis, a very learned man, came to his class. 
He has at once marvelled at his lectures. * * *” 

Indian Mirror. 



The Great Sankara Chariar. — The anniversary 
day of this great and unique personality in the 
exposition of Hindu religious thought fell on the 
24th April. Gooty and its adjacent villages had a 
memorable time of it. Four thousand people in all, 
of all castes , and of no castes , and of all creeds , were 



fed'. Last year only 1,500 were fed ; and this year 
the event attracted more notice, and entailed more 
expense. This year the ceremony extended over 
two days. On the first day, Brahmins and non- 
Brahmin Hindus who chose to accept invitation, 
and then, Maliomedans, Erikalas, Lambadis, 
Woddars, Malas, Madigas and Scavengers and all 
others who chose to come, were sumptuously fed in 
the spacious Munro Choultry and its compound. 
On the second day a limited number of people. 
Brahmins and a few others, all about three hundred, 
were fed. The feeding of people of all castes and 
colours, is an innovation for the better; and this we 
owe lu the inspiration of the saintly Brahmin who 
is known by the name of Molagavali Subbiah. 
This Brahmin is a saint indeed by his piety and by 
his selfless conduct, and has therefore considerable- 
influence over the people. One such man can do 
more than a thousand preachers. He makes Hart 
Sankirtan wherever he goes and the people venerate- 
him. He makes regular pilgrimages to the sacred 
tomb of Manickabrabhu , a Mnhrattah Brahmin San- 
ya si, near Umnabad in Hyderabad territory. This 
Subbiah preaches with great emotion and enthusiasm 
against the mischievous and sinful 'notions of de- 
spising Chan data s and others. He is Catholic in 
religion and a true philanthropist. And he wrote 
the other day that he was happy that Sankara’s 
day was to be observed at Gooty ; and that the 
oi-ganiser, Mr. J. Sreenivasa Row, should see that 
all people whether of caste or of no caste, should he 
given prasadam first, in an hnmble spirit and with 
cordiality, before be could partake of anything! In 
view of creating better ideas of duty and fellow feel- 
ing among bigoted people, for the betterment of 
their own selves as well as of their countrymen of 
all castes and out of the pale of caste, the event 
is a remarkable one. 



The coirespondent to the Hindu frem which the 
above is extracted, proceeds : — 

u The life of Sankarachariar, the great Teacher 
and Reformer, comes vividly before the mind’s eye. 
A Brahmin by birth who gave up all that is held dear 
by the world, and adopted the life of an ascetic, not 
to seek solitude and attain moksha for himself, but 
to walk on foot fx-om place to place all over this 
vast continent of India, to eradicate the vicious practi- 
ces of certain classes of worshippers, purge all sects 
of their impurities, hold most subtle controversies 
with the keenest intellects of the age, make volumi- 
nous commentaries on Brahma Sutras , Upanishads , 
Vishnu Sahasranamam, Bagovadgita , and what not, 
which was of a philosophical nature, and to com- 
pose deeply devotional prayers. And all this he 
did with a sublime intellect and unrivalled energy 
within his short life of 32 years ! A great benefactor 
of liis race whose fame is now i-esounding through- 
out the world and whose thoughts are admired 
by the greatest ixxtellects of the present age ! * * *” 

All praise and honor to the organisers of the 
movement. The example deserves to be widely 
followed. 
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MATHAR NEETHY 

3 rd EDITION NEATLY GOT UP. 

% 

A prose work in Tamil, consisting full of morals essentially 
required for our women, with an appendix of Harichandra- 
puranam ; 200 pages octavo. Price As. 8, with postage As. 9 ; 
commission 10 per cent. Apply to the Author, Mr. A. C. Muru- 
gesa Moodeliar, Pensioned Supervisor, Local Fund, D. P. W., 
VELLORE, N. Arcot District. 

The Madras Standard . * # * We commend the book 

on its own merits to the Tamil reading public, who are so much 
indebted to the author who in no small degree deserves to be 
aptly rewarded for the labour and time he must have spent over 
his little but worthy addition to the library of Southern India.'' 

The Hindu . * * * 11 We are glad to introduce to the 
public a new work, •* Mathar Neethy”, written by Mr. A. C. 
Murugesa Moodeliar, Pensioned Supervisor, now at Vellore. * * 

* The author throughout quotes well-known, simple and suitable 
verses from classical authors to support his precepts, and to serve 
as watch-words to be ever present in memory for guidance in 
practical life.” * * * 

The Madura Mail . * # * 44 We are happy to welcome the third 
edition of 1 his extremely useful and interesting book, intended 
solely for our wives, sisters and daughters. Within a period of 
eight years, it has reached a 3rd edition, showing that it has at- 
tained great popularity among the small but wideuing world of 
educated Hindu women of the Southern Districts. * * * We 

wish to see it in the hands of every Hindu girl, and even grown 
up women.” 

“ The South Indian Times/' * * * 14 The editor of this very useful 
and interesting compilation in Tamil has favoured us with a copy 

/• • . . J . » « ^ a L ^ ^ ^ t ^ ^ .. . J ! 4 . . _ i.t* % . 



of it, and we are happy to recommend it to the public as almost 
the only book fit to be read by the girl population of our Tamil 



Districts 



* * 



VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS. 

1 . The Bhagavad-Gita.— Translated into English, with a learn- 
ed Preface of 24 pages and valuable Foot-notes — by Babu Prama- 
dadas Slitra, Fellow of the Universities of Calcutta and Allahabad 
— The only reliable translation that has yet been offered to the 
public, both as preserving the true spirit of the original text and, 
at the Same lime, strictly following, as far as practicable, the rules 
of English grammar and idiom, as coming from the pen of a re- 
nowned Sanskrit and English scholar of the day. Price, leather 
cover, Rs. z ; cloth, Re. 1 ; paper, as. 8. 

2 - Hausa Qritti— Sublime Ethical Precepts, from the MaliA- 

bhArata (Sanskrit Text), with English Translation, by the 
same author : Price, as. 4. 

3 - Brahma, Iawara and Maya (English) by the same author. 

Price, as. 4. 

4- Hindu System of Worship (English) do author. 

Price, as. 4. 

5 - Vedantic conception of Brahma (English) do author. 

Price, as. 2. • 

6- Saraswati Sahasranama (Sanskrit Text only). Price as. 2. 
APPLY TO 

The Sanskrit-Ratnamala Publishing Society, 

Chaukhamba, BENARES CITY. 

J— ■ ' * ’ ** * I ■ ■ L U L _ 

Celebrated English Translation of 

Tulsikrit Ramayan. 

By Jlr. F. 8. Growse, M. A.. C.I.E. Complete in 3 volumes. Fifth 
Edition. Highly spoken of both by English and Native Press. 
Also Second-hand books on sale. Price Rs. 3-6 by V. P. Post 
in India, and 4^. 6 d, in England. Apply to Babu HaRPEAsad. 
Municipal Commissioner, Fatehgarh, N. W. P., India. 



author. 



author. 



Brahmavadin Series- 

NOW READY. 

Only a few copies- ‘ Look Sharp. 

Bhakti-Yoga, by SwAmi VivekAnanda. Paper bound, Re. 1. 
Cloth bound, Re. 1-8-0. 

Ideal of a Universal Religion, by SwAmi VivckAiiuuda with 
a bust of ilu* Swami, primed over cover. Price 2 annas 6 pies. 

Postage Extra. 

Prabuddha Bharata Series. 

. \ 

No. 1 . The A'tman, by Swami VivekAnanda. Neatly got up, 
Price 2 As. Postage 6 pies. 

Applv to — 

Messrs. THOMPSON & Co., 

Broadway , Madras . 

Swami Vivekananda Series. 

Published and sold by S. C. Mitra, No. 2, Navan Cliaud Dutt’s 
Lane, Beadon Street, Calcutta. % 

No. 1 — VivekAnauda’s Lectures in the Parliament of Religions, 
Chicago, America, with an analysis and Bengali translation'and a 
portrait of SwAmi VivekAnanda, (containing 180 pages) price 
8 annas, postage 1 anna. 

No. 2 — Vivekananda’s Reply to the Address of the Hindus o! 
Madras with an appeal to Young Bengal. With an analysis and 
Notes. 

No. 3 — Yivokamuida’s Two Lectures (1) The Soul and God. 
(2) The Religion of Love. 

No. 4— An Article on Reincarnation. 

No. 5 — VivekAnanda’s Reply to the Address ot the Maharaja 
of Kbetri, Rajaputana. 

No. 6 — Is the Soul Immortal ? And the Song of the Sanyasin. 
No. 7— SwAmi VivekAnanda in England, 1895. 

No. 8 — Another Version of the Lecture at Brooklyn. 

No. 9— Address on VedAnta Philosophy — The Ideal of a , 
Universal Religion. 

No. io — Swfuni VivekAnanda in English .1896. 

No. n — Karma Yoga (Madras Edition), 
j Price one anna and Postage six pies each from No. 2 to 11. 



The Prabuddha Bharata. 

Monthly circulation nearly 4,000 copies. 



Annual Subscription including Postage. 

For Lidia and Burma ... Re. 1- 8-0 

For Ceylon Re. 1-12-0 

For Mauritius... Rs. 2- 0-0 

For Foreign Countries, i.c ., those not served by 

the Indian Post ... 4^ 

For a Single Copy ... ... 3 as. postage £ anna. 

No order will be registered unless accompanied with 
| remittance of the full subscription for a year, or accom- 
j panied with directions- to collect the same by sending 
all the back issues of the current volume per V. P. P. 

The year of the Awakened India commences July. 
Persons becoming subscribers in the course of the year 
will be supplied with all the back issues. 

All communications literary and otherwise are to be. 
addressed to ‘ The Manager, Awakened India , Mylapore, 
Madras.’ ■ 

Subscribers are particularly requested, to write th,e name 
and address LEGIBLY and clearly, and to quote the REG- 
ISTER NUMBER found on the wrapper to facilitate 
reference. 

Priu tod by Messrs. Thompson and Go., at the Minerva J?ren* t and published for 
the Proprietors by G. G. Narasimha Charya, b. Triplicate, Madras. 






